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Christianity and War. 


We welcome to our columns the following 
extract from the Baltimore American, omitting 
from it the few lines which speak of war in 
some cases as “a necessary evil.” On Chris- 
tian grounds the writer could not say that we 
should desert Christ for expediency by meeting 
war with war. The Christian knows no higher 
necessity than the law of Christ: 


“Few subjects present more difficulties to 
the Christian teacher than war. Christianity 
is radically at variance with war. Christ’s 
teachings breathe a spirit of peace and broth- 
erly love in every line. There is not a text in 
all of his speeches that can be construed into a 
justification of war. He goes even so far as 
to order that one who has been smitten shall 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, or that he 
who has been robbed of his cloak shall sur- 
render his coat also to the thief. When, there- 
fore, clergymen are compelled to reconcile the 
actions of their governments in going to war 
with the basic principle of Christianity, they 
often find themselves in a dilemma, and in at- 
tempting to explain, say foolish things. They 
speak of the war as a holy war, to distinguish 
it from other wars that are not holy, or they 
say God is on the side of the country’s arms 
because it is a just war. 

“There never was a holy war, and it is safe 
to say that there never has been an entirely 
just war. Holy is a misnomer when applied to 
war. It implies that it is a religious war, 
which is a paradox, ifby that is meant that 
Christianity is waging it. It is absurd to say 
religion is doing that which it expressly for- 
bids. The name of religion has at times been 
misused for that purpose, but names are often 
used to conceal an underlying purpose. Nor 
is it correct to call a war just. Only compara- 
tively speaking may it be called so. Our re- 
cent war with Spain was as nearly just as such 
a conflict can be; but in a dispute between two 
persons or two nations, which are merely an 
aggregation of persons, it is hazardous to say 
that either side is absolutely just. 

“Christ taught an ideal civilization. 


men in all ages have accepted his teachings 
literally, and have unavailingly attempted to 
have their neighbors live up to them. 
Tolstoi is making the attempt at this moment. 
The most reasonable explanation seems to be 
that He formulated a plan which can only be 
fully realized when the human race has been 
developed to its complete mental and moral 
stature, and that He intended meanwhile that 
his followers should have it always before 
them as their ideal, which they must strive to 
reach. For instance, there were just as good 
men two thousand years ago as there are to- 
day, but there were not so many good men by 
many thousands. 
ual for centuries, but it has been rapid during 
the past hundred years. 


tally and morally developed to anything like 
his full stature—forms a nucleus or center 
about which gather others like himself. 
will account, in some measure, for the large 
increase of superior men of the nineteenth 
century, and it gives promise of an increase 
during the next century of extraordinary pro- 
portions. 
prevails, war will cease; or, in other words, the 
principles of the Christian religion will over- 
come the ambition, selfishness or fanaticism of 
nations. 
is doing a service to Christianity by fighting 
over a dispute, and it is rank inconsistency to 
maintain that a nation is doing a service to re- 
ligion by engaging in a war. 


















or religious. 


and perceptible influence of the Spirit of Truth ” 
the Society of Friends would not have come 
into being—at least it did not, except with 
that as its distinctive reason of existence. They 
owned and took for granted the other gospel 
and evangelical doctrines fundamental to the 
universal church, and continued much more in 
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Count 


The increase was very grad- 
“Every good man—every man who is men- 


This 


When the influence of such men 


No Christian man considers that he 


It is misleading to speak of wars as Christian 





Shall an Applicant Join the Society, or its 
Principles ? 
Except for the principle of “the immediate 


the life to hold them after being banded to- 
gether in a special Society of Christ’s church 
in order to emphasize that most vitalizing, but 
apparently overlooked principle. Accordingly 
while a true member of the Society of Friends 
could not spare one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian church acknowledged 
from the beginning, that one which called it 
into existence and is our right to continuance 
among so many churches, is that without which 
a member, or one proposing to be a member, 


could not be a Quaker, or honestly hold mem- 
Neither 
could he, professing that alone, and denying 


bership, or be accorded our name. 


the other gospel doctrines. 
possess whether to be a Friend, or one of almost 
any other evangelical denomination. 
be added to the specific professors of the Di- 
vine Spirit and Word as immediately manifested 
to the individual, he must have added to his 
faith the knowledge of this truth, which while 
some individuals of other churches entertain 
their church creeds are shy of it. 
ciple being absent his title to our membership, 
present or prospective, is extinct or blank, but 
the other qualifications for membership suit- 
able for other organizations may go on. 


These he must 


But to 


This prin- 


The confession “ 


I love Jesus,” added to an 


application for membership, was sufficient sat- 
isfaction to a committee to recommend that 
the applicant be received. 
confession, and sufficient for admission to sev- 
eral churches. 
for membership in our profession appeared, and 
her membership did not continue long. Re- 
ports of hundreds this year dropping out from 
Western meetings are published, accommodated 
though those meetings are to that one ground of 
membership. 
off to the name of Friends on no further ground 
than what they can equally have the benefit 
of under other names in their own neighbor- 
hood. 
add to our number, unless the new section is 
to have something distinctive to stand for. 


It was a good 


But no other specific reason 


Evangelists divide detachments 


It is a mistake to divide churches to 


Present space forbids developing the sugges- 


tion here entered upon, and we leave it as a 
preface to further considerations. 


Notes of a visit to the Dukhobor Villages in 


Canada. 
BY JOB 8S. GIDLEY. 


Leaving the Swan River we rode a short 


distance up the hill to Oswobozdenie village; and 
while our drivers were pitching our tent for the 


night, E. H. V., Alamanoffsky, with a few 
Dukhobors and myself, went a little further on 


up the hill, to see some grain and garden veg- 


etables which were growing there, that the 
Dukhobors were anxious for us to inspect. We 
saw one field of barley and quite a large field 
of rye. Both were looking well, some of the 
grain in the latter standing nearly up to my 
shoulders. 

Potatoes, beans, beet, carrots, onions and a 
few other vegetables were seen, and all looked 
in a thrifty condition, save a few of the tender 
plants which had been nipped by the frost. 
The small kind were all sown broad cast, and 
the carrots much too thick. {t was explained 
to them through the interpreter that they 
would be likely to succeed far better another 
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year if they would plant these in rows or drills, 
which suggestion was listened to attentively. 

Here was the first experience in camping out 
to some of our party. We all enjoyed it 
however, and after having had a good night’s 
rest, and partaken of our morning meal prepared 
on the open prairie, we were refreshed and 
strengthened for the labors of the day. Having 
had a religious meeting, which brought us all 
into unity of spirit, and tendered our hearts, 
we bade them farewell, and many were the kind 
words spoken to us; and although in another 
language, we felt we could understand the 
spirit in which they were uttered. 

A young Dukhobor went to show us the 
way to the next camp, estimated to be two or 
three miles away. But one finds the estimates 
are pretty sure to be less, rather than more than 
the exact distance, as there are great many ins 
and outs that are not fully considered in judging 
of distances. This was found to be the case that 
morning, for in one place we found a plowed 
field across our trail which we had to go around, 
and there were many hills along the stream 
that had to be skirted, and it tuok some time 
to cover the estimated distance. Finally, we 
reached the top of a hill, a half mile or more 
from the river, and in sight of the long looked 
for Dukhobor settlement located near the 
stream. Our drivers said “Our horses can 
never go down this steep hill and get back 
again.” It was then concluded that our inter- 
preter and myself should proceed on foot to 
the village, while the rest waited with the teams 
upon the hill. We found that most of the 
people here landed in Halifax last winter, and 
we had an opportunity of renewing our ac- 
quaintance. 

After spending a little time with them ina 
social way, and having a religious opportunity, 
we retraced our steps, feeling well paid for 
having made the effort tosee them. Reaching 
the top of the hill we proceeded again on our 
way some six or seven miles farther down the 
river, being guided by another young man. 
We passed quite a number of Dukhobors, some 
mowing, some raking, and others heaping up 
the hay. (Prairie farmers call heaping, coiling.) 
Still others were picking strawberries and 
raspberries. Judging by observation one might 
say that the men do the mowing, the women 
the raking, and the young people the heaping 
up of the hay. We found, on approaching the 
river, that the next village was located upon 
the south side. We drove near to the stream 
on the north side, fed our horses, made a fire, 
prepared and ate our dinner, then crossed the 
stream and had a meeting, (alluded to in a 
communication of EK. H. V.) 

We then moved onward towards the next 
stopping place, where we spent the night. It 
was this place where E. H. V. writes, that 
they were all ready to receive us, their door- 
yards being swept and made presentable. 

There was quite a large number of Dukhobors 
gathered in groups awaiting our arrival, and 
the language arose as we entered their midst, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace, 
good will to men.” 

This company seemed glad indeed to see two 
Friends among them, and especially glad to 
see a woman Friend, and it did appear that the 

hand of the Lord was in it. After having had 
a favored religious opportunity with this peo- 
ple, and eating our supper in the open air, with 
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feelings of thanksgiving for the favors of the 
day, we repaired to our tents under the hill- 
side. 

The next morning, Eighth Month 4th, the 
ground was white with frost, and I felt a great 
deal of sympathy for the Dukhobors who had 
worked so hard in trying to raise something this 
year; their potatoes were planted a little too late 
to mature during the short season of this lati 
tude, so I fear that this crop will avail them little 
or nothing; yet I trust a way will be made where- 
by they may have a supply of them for the 
coming winter. 

sefore leaving this place | felt like giving 
the children a little instruction in English. I 
had but one primer with me, but when I opened 
the book and tried to teach them, they all ap- 
peared eager and interested to try to repeat 
what was told them, and I soon had a very 
interesting class of little boys and girls around 
me. 1 counted forty children in the group. 
E. H. V. had them repeat a few lines of poetry 
after her, which they did very nicely. What a 
field is here for those who have the welfare of 
these people at heart, who would be not only 
interested in teaching book knowledge, but 
correct principles of life as well! When schools 
are established among them, may their instruc- 
tors all be true Christian men and women. 

The next village seemed to be in rather a 
poor location. The soil was light and sandy: 
one could see no land near that he could ever 
hope to till with success. Still there may be 
better land not far away where one might plow 
with a better prospect of raising a crop. 

Down under the hill is a large and excellent 
boiling spring, whose waters were welling forth 
pure and clear as crystal. The Dukhobors had 
a piece plowed and planted just below this 
spring, and had dammed up the little stream 
flowing from it, and had dug a trench eight or 
ten rods in length, leading the water from the 
stream into their garden. This locality for a 
camp may have been chosen partly on account 
of having good water near at hand. While we 
were looking over the land E. H. V. was dis- 
pensing medicine to the afflicted ones in the 
village. 

After having had a religious meeting among 
them we started for the camp located south- 
east of Thunder Hill, the furthest point east 
reached upon Swan River, omitting two villages 
which we visited afterward on a journey back 
to Yorkton. Just before reaching this place 
we passed about half a mile south of the corners 
of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Assini- 
boia. We took our dinner at this camp, and 
heard of another settlement about three miles 
from the river on the southside. As there was 
no good trail for carriages to that place, Alama- 
noffsky and myself, with a guide, started off. 
We found some pretty steep hills to climb, 
but succeeded in reaching the settlement in 
about an hour. 

The people told us that they were first lo- 
cated at the northeast of Thunder Hill, but not 
liking the place they had moved down where 
they then were; but added, that they were soon 
going to move again, about two miles further 
west. I thought it a great pity that after they 
had built their houses they should take them 
down again so soon. 

One woman told us that her husband left 
them eight days before, to go to Yorkton with 
an ox team for provisions, and:had not yet re- 


turned. One who can step into a corner grocery 
at almost any hour of the day for his supplies, 
can hardly understand the condition of those 
who have to go on a journey of eight or ten 
days for the same. 


“DAYS SHOULD SPEAK.” —Opportunities have 
been sent to us, bearing the image and super- 
scription of the Saviour, and he who murders 
opportunity must answer to the Judge of all 
the earth. How many ways have been straight- 
ened or opened up to the Christian during the 
past year! How many occasions for getting 
good and growing in grace, and for strengthen- 
ing, embellishipgg and beautifying character! 
Days speak-of us and tous. Who art thou, 0, 
man, that boasteth thyself of to-morrow? Next 
year thou shalt be as dust, from which the 
spirit has departed! The emphatic sentence, 
“Thou shalt die,” is written against all human- 
ity—against peer and peasant, against Dives 
and Lazarus. At every swing of the pendulum 
a soul goes into eternity. One has said that 
“the smallest pore in the human body is a door 
large enough to let death in.” Pope Adrian 
was choked by a gnat. A hair in a glass of 
milk strangled a Roman Senator. The skin of 
a raisin stopped the breath of the poet Anach- 
reon. Life at best is evanescent; and the 
question presses, are we writing our names on 
sands to be washed out by the incoming tide, 
or on the tablets of immortal souls in God’s 
book of remembrance? If we deduct all the 
days which we might wish had been unlived, 
and reckon only those which God has accepted, 
life would not be more than a span. Time must 
be estimated by the work allotted to it. It is 
all too short to develop the mighty possibilities 
of man which reach into eternity. Before the 
half of them are accomplished, we are at the 
gate of heaven or of despair. Days have an 
awful voice in bidding each one to be up and 
doing. 

They speak also of future rewards and pun- 
ishments, the effect of life’s well or ill being 
or doing. Punishment is only the gathering 
of our own sowing; hell is the harvest home of 
spiritual sluggards and loiterers and of the 
self-indulgent. Heaven (though not our pur- 
chase), is God’s reward of faith, of patient 
sowing and noble doing. If “he that soweth 
to the flesh reapeth corruption, he that soweth 
to the Spirit reapeth life everlasting.” —Pres- 
byterian. 
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AT the Quarterly Meeting held Philadelphia, 
Eleventh Month 6th, 1866, Thomas Evans spoke 
at considerable length, taking as his text the 
leaven hid in three measures of meai. Like 
the leaven, the operations of the Spirit were 
from within, outward, often much hidden from 
the eyes of men—and most effectually per- 
formed in a quiet, settled state. We were 
told, that some, in whom a good work had 
been commenced, for want of abiding quietly 
under the operations of the holy leaven, by be- 
coming actively engaged in works even good 
in themselves, but not called for at their hands, 
had lost ground and the work had not been 
fully accomplished in them. We were ear- 
nestly and affectionately entreated to seek for 
comfort from the pure streams of heavenly 
consolation, and not to look for enjoyment to 
the muddy streams of this world’s enjoyments. 























LovE seeketh not itself to please. 
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The True Gauge of Religion. The Jews. 


The voice of a Quakers’ meeting is heard in oo owe of J. W. L. ‘ale the — a 
Heaven, if those who gather there are clean ol ae y oe and & may “ out of 
in heart and kindly in their dealings with their ; P'9¢¢ to give Friends an account of a personal 
fellows, whereas the song of the full-voiced interview with John Wilkinson of London, who 
choir, the notes of the pealing organ, the mur- has felt called to do pioneer work in the cir- 
mur of prayer in the church of fashionable, culation of the New Testaments amongst that 
loveless, covetous people, are absolutely un- people. One day : some few aa John 
heard. was called to his mother’s funeral a few miles 

The true gauge of religion is not in fast, or | fom London, and whilst there he mentioned to 
ritual, or outward observance, but in our bear- — a that = a a letter from 
ing towards our debtors, neighbors and ser- | °°°tand desiring him to be at home that day, 
vants. We have as much love to God as we | 254 gentleman wished to see him, and that he, 
have of Christ’s love to man. If we love Him, John Wilkinson, was strangely impressed with 
we shall love our brother also;. but if we. do| the belief that this man wanted to give him 
not love our brother, whom we have seen, we five thousand dollars for the New Testament 
do not love God, whom we have not seen. And circulation amongst the Jews. When he re- 
all the flowers, incense, observances, and rites — to a com he found was the case, 
are lighter than vanity to Him who treasures at ‘ oa gentleman meeting a lady at his place, 
the sigh of the penitent as though it were am- who wanted some money for a hospital in Asia 
brosial, who puts each tear of contrition into | Minor, he gave her three thousand seven hun- 
his bottle. dred and fifty dollars, and left for J. W ilkinson 

How many are deluding themselves with the oe hundred = fifty. eee a this 
idea that they are really religious, because so Se sent him twenty- 2. 2 ousand dol: 
regular and precise in their devotions? The _ >t ” aaa a tak a —e that — 
doors of the church are never opened, but they | ¥@5 @ out exhausted, John let it be known, 
are there; their gifts, their attendances, their | 204 one day a lady called at his house, inquired 
outward attitudes are punctilious to the ex- — = P emorgpen = An give her name, 
treme; but at home they are intolerant and a melt ao a * _ ye ons — cae 
uncharitable, remiss in their payments to their Bs 9p f Ent on - aa a ae the 
tradespeople, thoughtless in their requirements a . d ailen “ew a eee _ “five 
from their servants, in society, they are grasp- thousand dollars ‘ ere to his ay it. John 
ing ani selfish. This religion is vain, the | "®Y® found out who she was. When the gen- 
apostle says; weighed in the divine balance, it tleman who gave the first twenty-five thousand 
is lighter than vanity. “ Bring no more vain heard of this, he was much distressed, claim- 
oblations, incense is an abomination unto me; | '"* that = oe have oe know his 
your new moons and appointed feasts my soul | ¥2%ts, and he ee sent him the money. 
hateth—wash you, make you clean, put away The matter’ Was eventually compromised by 
the evil of your doings, seek judgment, relieve John’s accepting another twenty-five thousand 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for | 4llars and doubling his forces at work dis- 
ho whew.” tributing and selling Testaments amongst the 

It is to hear such words, as these, to learn German, Russian and other Jews throughout 
the true proportions of things, to understand the world. The day I called upon John Wil- 
the Divine estimate, that the soul should be kinson he was about deciding what was best 
brought into the light of the Word of God. | 9.40 in the contested will case, for it seemed 

” F. B. MEYER this gentleman had died and left his entire 
oe ae * | estate, about four hundred thousand dollars to 

At a Quarterly Meeting held Second Month, | John Wilkinson personally, to do what he should 
1866, Thomas Evans upheld the ancient stand- | choose with it, though John knew very well 
ard of plainness and simplicity. Alluding to| that the intention was for him to expend the 
the sentiment adopted by some that our testi- 


money in the circulation of the Scriptures 
monies on these subjects might be laid aside | amengst the Jews. Though the gentleman had 
as of little importance—he said he believed it 


been in London several times, he had always 
was a delusion and one of the outlets by which | missed seeing John Wilkinson, I believe, and 
Satan was endeavoring to lead away the youth | he had only received sixteen letters from him. 
of our Society. 


He had been an India merchant,, returned 
At another time he spoke of what had taken | home to England or Scotland to live, and dur- 
place in some cases of marriage, in which the 


ing the meetings held there by D. L. Moody 
sunlight had been excluded and artificial light | had become convinced that the Christian life 
used. It seemed like contemning one of the 


was the one to live, and entered upon it with 
greatest outward blessings that had been con- | full purpose of heart. John Wilkinson decided 
ferred on us. The only reason he had ever | to allow the courts to decree whether this will 
heard, for the practice, was that the complex- | should stand, he placing before them the evi- 
ions and dresses and ornaments showed to more | dence he had upon the subject, rather than 
advantage. Such a reason, founded on pride | Compound the matter with the heirs, which 
and vain show was unsuited to the occasion, | they offered to do. The courts decided at last 
etc. He desired we might all use our influence | accounts that the funds should go to the family, 
to prevent anything of the kind in future. N. 


the will being perfectly indefinite as to what 
Kite called attention to the practice which had | the money should be used for, and John being 
grown up of those about to be married select- 


of no kith or kin to him. 
ing their own overseers. Joseph Scattergood For many years John Wilkinson and his wife 
remarked on the display in dress often ex-| have lived upon the plan of giving away at the 
hibited on such occasions. end of the month every penny they had; so at 
——— the beginning of each month they began afresh 
A MAN with a prejudice is a man with a chain. | to bank upon God’s mercies, and He has honored 





their plan, in that they have always had their 
need supplied and lived in proper comfort, at 
their home in Mild May, London, and their 
friends all over the world have found them a 
great joy and consolation. 

































































































J. B. Woop. 


The Conquering Tongue. 


Whether England and America have place in 
prophecy or not, one thing is certain: the 
English language is to-day the dominant lan- 
guage of the earth, and its use is advancing 
with tremendous strides. A contemporary 
journal presents the following facts: 

“English is written more than any other 
language. Statistics for 1898 emphasize the 
fact that more letters are written in English 
than all of the other languages together. 

“To be more exact, three-fourths of all the 
letters that go into the mails of-the world are 
in English. This remarkable fact is the more 
impressive when we remember that only about 
one-fourth of the civilized world speaks our 
language. There are substantially 500,000,000 
persons who speak the ten chief modern ton- 
gues, and of these 150,000,000 speak English. 
Sut the number is increasing rapidly,—beyond 
all proportion as compared with the growth of 
other languages,—and as the English-speaking 
people increase in numbers, not only do the 
letters written in that language increase, but 
the number of letters per capita also increases. 

“At the beginning of this century about 
twelve per cent. of the civilized. world spoke 
English, at the middle of the century it was 
nineteen per cent., and now, at its close, it is 
thirty per cent. The increase in letter-writing 
has been far more rapid than this, and now out 
of the enormous number of 10,640,000,000 
letters posted last year 8,000,000,000 were 
written in English. 

“The march of intelligence headed by the 
English-speaking races, the wonderful decrease 
of illiteracy among them, and the demands of 
commerce, with these same races in its van, 
have brought this result. Commerce has ex- 
tended the post-office system to all parts of 
the globe, into every nook and corner of the 
civilized world, and its language has been 
evolved from the English tongue. All races 
that enter into commerce of necessity learn 
more or less of the English language, and to 
some considerable extent carry on their busi- 
ness correspondence in English. Any one who 
goes among the native merchants of Hong 
Kong will be impressed by this fact. 

“If you move with the world you must do it 
in English. Then, English-speaking persons 
write more letters because more of them know 
how to write, for while ninety-one per cent. of 
them have this accomplishment, but a little 
more than one-half of the persons speaking 
other modern languages can write their names. 
This is why the mail matter of the world for 
last year held thirty-one letters for each Eng- 
lish-speaking person. German came next with 
twenty-four, and French followed with seven- 
teen for each person. 

“Next to the English, with its 8,000,000,000 
letters written last year, comes the German 
with 1,300,000,000; French, 1,000,000,000; 
Italian, 220,000,000,; Russian, 180,000,000; 
Spanish, 120,000,000; Dutch, 100,000,000; 
Scandinavian, 80,000,000; and Portuguese, 
24,000,000.” 
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An Epistle of Tender Caution Against Stumbling 
at the Faults of Others. 


{From an old manuascript.] 


It has been the work of the restless adver- 
sary of human happiness in all ages of the 
world to strive to keep man in or bring him 
into darkness. Those who are in it he strives 
to keep in it; he strives to captivate and be- 
guile into it again; and his design in both is to 
prevent the enjoyment of the sweet flowings 
of the love of God and the powerful communi- 
cations of the Holy Ghost. For he knows that 
these enjoyments are only witnessed in the 
light. He also knows the light would shine 
and prevail to the letting the soul into the full 
fruition of these Divine enjoyments, if he did 
not with all his might strive to propagate the 
kingdom and power of darkness in and over 
people’s minds. Now the stratagems he makes 
use of are many and diverse; one of which and 
that not the least, it has been pressingly on 
my mind to write a few lines upon by way of 
caution to such as are desirous to land safe at 
last in the mansions of undisturbed felicity; 
but it feels or has felt difficult to express my 
mind so as to have my words go to the right 
place and do good. I have no desire to write 
one word on this occasion but what may be 
of use and tend to strengthen those desires 
and strivings which the Lord of hosts delight- 
eth in and which if they prevail his blessing is 
unto. Therefore I desire that all prejudice 
may be laid aside, and my words weighed in 
that balance that ever is accompanied with 
just weight and tried by that ear that trieth 
words as the mouth tasteth meat. I know the 
subtlety of Satan is such that he will be apt 
to supply the carping mind with materials to 
overthrow the force of all persuasions and ar- 
guments and exhortations that the sincerest 
good can dictate or the greatest yearnings of 
bowels and travail of spirit for the welfare of 
souls inspire. However if the Lord shall please 
to impress the following on any mind to ad- 
vantage, to Him be the praise; if not, with Him 
I leave it. The particular snare of the adver- 
sary that my mind is engaged to guard, cau- 
tion and encourage against is this stumbling 
at the faults and failings of others. A potent 
engine, a powerful instrument which prevails 
by Satan’s influence to the weakening the faith 
of many. Alas! alas! why will a spirit bound 
to eternity stumble over the failings of flesh 
and blood. Why will a soul that must finally 
settle accounts between God and itself spend 
time, waste time, to muse and despond at the 
infirmities of another? The frailties of a thous- 
and cannot impair the unchangeable truth and 
righteousness of Jehovah. The hypocrisy of 
ten thousand cannot deprive the faithful, per- 
severing soul of the all sufficient assistance of 
the mighty God of Jacob. It is an everlasting 
truth there is a right way to serve God; and 
though a multitude fall on the right hand and 
a host of those who have been as stars in the 
firmament revolt on the left, yet the wayfaring 
man though a fool cannot err in that way 
which the Lord hath cast up for the ransomed 
to walk in. 

We are told that the dragon’s tail drew a 
third part of the very stars from heaven. Was 
this told to stumble us? Surely nay, but still 
the cry is, “Come up hither and I will show 
thee the bride, the lamb’s wife.” Now the 
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stumbler may say, “I have striven to see the 
bride. I have thought I have seen her, I have 
viewed her and her beauty fades away: her 
brightness disappears.” But mark well, the call 
is “come up hither and I will show thee.” It 
is not while we stand gazing at imperfections 
reasoning upon faults that we must expect this 
Divine prospect. No! no! but “come up 
hither ” imports something very different from 
this halting, lingering behind, as it were stick- 
ing in the mire which my soul has truly 
mourned over and lamented. I think l ama 
living witness and can testify that there are 
some who have long ago been kindly visited 
and tenderly invited by the Lord to come and 
see how good He is; and who have even tasted 
in a degree of the sweetness of his love, who 
are yet far behind hand with their days’ work 
are halting and doubting (may it not offend 
them) who are feeding on serpent’s food, which 
was denounced by the lip of truth to be dust, 
and that all the days of his life. And I also 
believe under a feeling sense of Divine authority 
that nothing better shall be the food to all 
eternity of such as spend their days gazing at 
or stumbling over the failing of others; but 
I mean not to censure. “Tis their immortal 
souls’ welfare I have in view; therefore I would 
call them, yea, beseech and entreat them as 
they value their own immortal souls to come 
away, come away. This is not your rest. It 
surely is polluted. It is a land of darkness 
itself, the shadows of the evening, yea, the 
shadows of midnight are spread over the minds 
of the inhabitants thereof. Oh, sorrowful that 
any should love to dwell in utter darkness; that 
any should suffer their immortal souls to be 
made so easy a prey to the Dragon. What 
will it avail thee, O, soul, when thou comest 
before the great and final tribunal, to say such 
a man professed great sanctity, but was a hypo- 
crite; therefore I was tempted to quit the ser- 
vice of the living God and serve his enemy; or 
such a one made profession of exalted piety, 
but was a liar anda deceiver. Therefore when 
I was somewhat washed I turned again to my 
wallowing in the mire. This will never justify 
thee at the gates of heaven, nor procure an 
admittance thereunto. Oh, my soul mourns on 
thy account. My spirit is indeed grieved. Come 
let me query with thee, Dost thou feel daily 
striving to overcome evil in thyself; art thou 
constantly concerned to keep up the inward 
watch and holy warfare? yea, let me come 
closer. Whilst thou art dwelling, musing and 
feeding upon the faults of others, art thou at 
the same time engaged and panting after per- 
fection in thy own soul? Whilst thou art re- 
hearsing to thy intimate friends the wander- 
ings and the weaknesses of such and such, 
dost thou feel longing and unquenchable desires 
in thy mind to make war in righteousness. 
Truth it is to be feared, may with justice chal- 
lenge the practice due from thy complaining. 
Oh that that eye was opened in thee that thou 
couldst see thyself; that thou hadst a heart to 
understand this mystery of iniquity. But alas, 
the adversary blinds thee, for why dost thou 
give back because of another’s weakness in- 
stead of thy own. Why stumblest thou at an- 
other’s faults but because thyself art frail. 
Make a pause then and turn thy attention in- 
ward. Set a watch upon the door of thy soul 
and keep attention there, then wilt thou have 


enough to do, to view thy own imperfections 
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and so to guard against them as not to stumble 
at others. Work enough indeed may be found 
to engage all the care and diligence in labor- 
ing to cease from evil and do good thyself. It 
is less substantial than many a dream, to give 
the victory over our own souls to our enemy 
because others are entangled in his snares, 
Shall I quit the field and turn my back in the 
day of battle because a fellow-soldier is treach- 
erous, cowardly or unfaithful when I know my 
all is at stake, and if I flee I must perish? 
Surely no! 1 ought rather to put forward with 
more zeal, vigilance and constancy, endeavor- 
ing to encourage the fearful and unbelieving, 
as knowing the salvation of their souls as well 
as my own is at stake. Away then, thou rea- 
soner, thou murderer with such pitiful musings 
and excuses. The day of solemn reckoning 
draws near. Thou must ere long appear before 
the Ancient of days to give an account of the 
deeds done in thy frail mortal body and to re- 
cive thy reward according to thy works, not 
according to the stability of another. There- 
fore awake, thou sleeper, and arise from the 
dead that Christ may give thee light. For 
darkness, gross darkness is the encircling, 
overshadowing canopy of thy soul. It is time 
for thee to hear and obey the commands given 
to Israel of old —to go forward, for thou 
with them hast compassed this mountain long 
enough, a barren mountain in the desolate 
wilderness, from the top of which it is much 
to be feared, thou mayst one day, or rather 
night, by the arising of a strong and boister- 
ous whirlwind, be swept off into the bottom- 
less pit of despair. Oh, that I could persuade 
thee for thy own soul’s sake to turn thy back to 
Satan’s suggestions. Oh, that thou couldst be 
prevailed upon to lift up thy head above the 
world so that thy salvation might draw nigh 
indeed. 

Now to conclude, let me once more beseech 
thee to hearken to that encouraging invitation 
which is sometimes sounded in the secret of 
thy soul, “Come hither and I will show thee 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” Come up hither 
and hear the joyful sound and even the spirit 
and the bride say come and indeed “ he that 
will come may come,” yea verily, may come, 
and if he improve the strength given, all the 
powers of earth and hell cannot hinder him. 
For there is no enchantment against Jacob 
nor divination against Israel while abiding in 
their tents. Therefore to thy tent, Oh, Israel, 
to thy tents keep inward. There thy strength 
lies, there is thy place of preservation. There 
shalt thou walk in the light of the Lord, his 
candle shall shine upon thee and his unspeaka- 
ble word shall guide thee in the way of ever- 
lasting life, walking in which with fulness of 
peace I desire to leave thee and remain thy 
friend. 


Om. ON TROUBLED WATERS.—The Indiana 
was kept dry by the dripping of oil from both 
bows; and although tremendous seas were run- 
ning and breaking, they could not come on 
board. This was certainly a most practical il- 
lustration of the old saying as to the “pour- 
ing of oil on troubled waters”—a proverb as 
old as the Bible, but only very recently ap- 
plied, thanks to the Hydrographic Office of the 
United States, and now very generally followed 
by seamen the world over. It was an Ameri- 
can also (Redfield) who first thoroughly found 
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out and explained the true character of these 


revolving storms, and to him all seamen are 
forever indebted. In using oil, it is astonish- 
ing how small a quantity will suffice—just a 
quart or two in a bag stuffed with oakum hung 
over the bows, and allowed to drip drop by 
drop on the sea, where it spreads out in a thin, 
greasy film over the surface of the water. 
Over the film the wind slips, as it were, and 
has no power to bank the water up into waves 
which would break over the ship. Hundreds 
of reports are on file in the office attesting the 
marvellous results of this simple agent of safe- 
ty.— St. Nicholas. 





“Tm Sorry I Spoke Cross,” 


If we only knew how many sore hearts there 
were around we should be more patient and 
more tender in our speech. 

A writer in the Wellspring tells of the ex- 
perience of a street-car conductor: 

“People were cross and not at all kind that 
day. Women snapped at him—women who 
meant to deserve the name of ladies. It is so 
easy to snap when it is muddy and drizzling 
and you don’t feel just right. A big, fat, red- 
faced man came panting and puffing up the car 
steps and rated the whole car company soundly 
because his peremptory signaling had not been 
seen as promptly as he thought it should have 
been. 

“A little maid opposite in a blue Tam-o’- 
Shanter took it all in with her grave, round 
eyes. She had a bunch of nodding clove-pinks 
in her hand—all colors. She had dainty little 
short skirts, line flower petals held downward. 
She made you think of a flower, somehow. 

“* How dwefful crowded vis car is! I heard 
her say in the funniest disgusted tone. She 
gave a good scowl to somebody hanging by a 
car strap, whose long loose sleeve happened to 
touch the tassel of her cap and so brushed it 
a trifle forward. Her mother or aunt, who 
was with her, being in the same frame of mind, 
did not seem to notice her little air of vexation. 
By and by the conductor came round, and in 
edging his way along from seat to seat managed 
to hit the large doll which she carried in the 
hand that hadn’t any pinks in it. The red kid 
slipper fell off on the floor. 

“*Nare? she cried angrily, for all the world 
like the older ones around her, ‘now see what 
you’ve done! Knocked my dolly’s s’ipper off!’ 

“The conductor stooped instantly to pick 
up the tiny thing, and for one instant his eyes 
were on a level with the child’s. In that in- 
stant she seemed to see something in them 
that melted her. Quick as a flash her mood 
changed. 

“*T’'m sorry I spoke cross!’ she said in her 
sweet, shrill, child-like voice. 

“And then the rest of us who were near 
enough saw something. A quiver of grief, and 
then a swift settling into rigid lines that even 
children know mean tears, on a man’s face. 
He did not speak, but the baby held up her 
pinks to him. 

“*Take some! My papa gave me’em! Has 
you got a little girl?’ 

“The man picked out two white ones. His 
face was thanking her. His voice was low and 
husky, so that not many heard it. 

“*T'll put them in her hand,’ he said. ‘My 
little girl died yesterday.’” 


COUNT THE MERCIBS. 


MARY D. JAMES. 


Count the mercies! Count the mercies, 
Number all the gifts of love; 

Keep a daily, faithful record 
Of the comforts from above, 

Look at all the lovely green spots 
In life’s weary, desert way; 

Think how many cooling fountains 
Cheer our, fainting heart each day. 
Count the mercies! Count the mercies; 

See them strewn along our way. 


Count the mercies, though the trials 
Seem to number more each day. 
Count the trials, too, as mercies 
Add them to the grand array; 
Trials are God's richest blessings, 
Sent to prompt our upward flight, 
As the eagle’s nest—all broken, 
Makes them fly to loftier heights. 
Count them mercies! Count them mercies, 
That bring heaven within our sight. 


Let us number all our jewels, 
Let us estimate their worth; 

Let us thank the gracious Giver, 
Strewing blessings o’er the earth, 
Let our hearts o’erflow with gladness 

Let us tell the wonders o'er, 
Till our multiplying treasures 
Seem a countless, boundless store. 
Then let praises, grateful praises, 
Be our language evermore. 





Joseph Hoag on War and Fighting. 

In 1812, whilst Joseph Hoag was travelling 
in Tennessee, he says: We stopped on our way 
at Knoxville, to take breakfast; the Indians 
having made an invasion on the frontiers of 
the white inhabitants, it was a time of great 
alarm while I was there. Being taken into the 
room where the general was with his officers, 
the sergeants made their returns to the gen- 
eral, that they had warned every man that the 
law required to do military duty, Quakers and 
all, and there had not one Quaker appeared on 
the ground. In the meantime the general 
looked sharply at me, as I was walking the 
room, and said: “ Well, we have lost a number 
of our frontier inhabitants and some of our 
soldiers, and a people who would not defend 
the frontier inhabitants when the savages were 
destroying and scalping them, could not be 
considered friends to their country, and should 
have no favor from him.” He then said: “ How 
do you like this doctrine, stranger?” I said: 
“Tt is no doctrine for me; I have little or no 
opinion of it.” He asked: “Why?” I said: 
“The people with whom I commune, who are 
sound in their principles, are all King’s men, 
and are remarkably attached to their King, and 
our King told Pontius Pilate that his kingdom 
was not of this world, for if it was, then would 
his servants fight, that He should not be deliv- 
ered to the Jews; that his kingdom was not 
from hence, and that his kingdom was our 
kingdom; that He had nothing to fight for in 
this world, neither have we; and you warriors 
are fighting for riches, honor and glory of this 
world, and when you have got them, you can- 
not stay with them. We choose to lay up our 
riches, and have our treasures where the rust 
cannot mar them, nor thieves nor warriors get 
them from us.” The general sat down, but 
soon rose with these words: “I am not going 
to give up the argument so; I see by the look 
in your eye that you are no coward; you area 
soldier, and if an Indian was to come into your 
house to kill your wife and children, you would 
fight.” I answered: “As for cowardice, I ever 








despised it, but,” pointing towards the guns 
standing in the house with bayonets on them, 
“General it would take twelve such men as 
thou art—and then you would not do it—to 
make me take hold of a gun or pistol, to take 
the life of a fellow creature,” and looked him 
full in the face. He said: “I see you do not 
deny the sword.” I replied: “No, | profess to 
be a swordsman, that is the weapon I go into 
the field with—a sword that never was beaten 
in the field nor foiled in battle.” He turned 
and sat down, but not long, and said: “I will 
bring you to the point. If an Indian was to 
come into your house with his knife and toma- 
hawk, and you knew he would kill you, your 
wife and children, and you knew you could kill 
him and save all your lives, you would kill him; 
if you did not you would be guilty of the death 
of the whole.” I thought it time to come to 
look for a close, and proposed a standard to 
bring the argument to, that should decide it, 
but he declined. I asked him if he professed 
to be a Christian, a Jew, ora Mahometan? He 
declined awhile. I then added, if he were a 
Jew, he was not prepared to fight; his men 
were not circumcised, he had not burnt a sin 
offering, nor a peace offering. He exclaimed: 
“I profess to be a Christian, I am not a Jew 
or a Turk.” I asked him if he believed Jesus 
Christ was the author of the Christian dispen- 
sation. He said: “ Yes.” I asked him if he 
believed Him sufficiently equal to the work as 
God himself, as He received all the works of 
God todo. He said: “He did.” I then told 
him I should keep him to the Christian platform 
or creed, laid down by Jesus Christ; and that 
he would not deny that a Christian was fit to 
live or die. 1 then told him I would give the 
subject a fair statement, and he might judge. 
I proceeded thus; “I shall state, that myself 
and wife are true Christians, and our children 
are in minority, and thou knowest it is natural 
for children to believe what their parents teach 
them, and therefore we are all true Christians 
as far as our several capacities enabled us to 
be; and now the question lies here; which is 
more like the precepts and example of our 
King—the author of the Christian religion— 
to lay down our lives, and all go to heaven to- 
gether; or kill that wicked Indian and send 
him to hell; for he must be in as wicked a 
state as he can be, to kill a family that would 
not hurt him. General, it is a serious thing 
to send wicked folks to hell; they have no 
chance to come back and mend their ways; 
and thou dost not know but if that wicked 
Indian was spared, he might feel remorse 
enough to make him repent, so as to find for- 
giveness, and go to heaven. I really believe 
I should feel much better to see him come 
there, than to send him to hell; and that is 
not all, general; when I killed that wicked In- 
dian, and sent him to hell, I imbrued my hands 
in human blood; before they were clean; but 
now they are stained deep in crimson gore, 
canst thou make thyself believe that I stand 
as good a chance to get to heaven, as to die 
when my hands were clean, and I| innocent of 
human blood? And besides, our King who was 
Lord over all, had disciples and many women 
who looked up to Him for protection, as much 
as a wife to a husband, or children to their 
father. Did He, when the wicked Jews came 
out with staves to take Him, cut off those 
wicked creatures, and send them to hell, when 
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He could have the command of twelve legions | | med up, and the supply is considerably in excess 
of angels? He did not act without reason;! of the capacity of the existing refinery to work 
He knew if He cut them off they would go to! off. A suitable refinery on a larger scale is 
hell; and He knew if He laid down his life, He ' already in contemplation. 
was going to heaven; and neither thou nor I| The enterprise has been pushed forward in 
knows but some of the poor creatures repented | the face of great difficulties and at great ex- 
of their conduct, and found forgiveness and | pense. Now that these difficulties have at last 
are now in heaven, glorifying his name for | been successfully overcome, the prosperity of 
sparing them. Now general, was He guilty of | the Assam oil wells is assured, and the pioneers 
suicide? Thou wilt answer; He came into the|of the undertaking have every likelihood of 
world for this purpose; I reply that we are | reaping a rich harvest for their arduous strug- 
brought into the world to obey his commands, | gle against malaria and jungle. 
and to follow his example, and do likewise if aetna 
called on; and general, we find He had one} —_ Politeness at the Expense of Sincerity. 
soldier amongst his followers who drew his . 
sword and fought like a valiant for his Lord. A few Years ago, the writer was present at 
But what then said his Lord? did He say, thou | @ dreary“ examination” of two boys in gram- 
art a good fellow, I will promote thee for this? | ™". arithmetic, and other ordinary school 
or, did He not say, put up thy sword into its studies. These things, not very interesting to 
sheath, for they that use the sword shall perish | # Seneral audience, at any time, became ex- 
ceedingly tedious as hour after hour dragged 


with the sword? General thou wilt do well bes, abd, at tently; the pain: mnetannin, tains 
that saying; it is the w f Nae coe 5, , 
ee Tae Snes Ss ae RS: Oe a called for the verbatim repetition of nearly the 


King. The general made no answer, but sat : : : 
and hung his head for some time; one of the | Whole of Guyot’s geography, turned and said, 
“Do not let us weary you. Tell us when you 


th replied: “ Well str if ; 
ee ah ee ee wen nena have had enough; you are not tired yet, I hope,” 


all the world was of your mind, I would turn | *¢ : 7 oa a 7 
and follow after.” I replied: “So then thou with an air which said, “I know you desire a 
great deal more.” 


hast a mind to be the last man in the world to i ’ 
be good; I have a mind to be one of the first, As the speaker paused, evidently expecting 
and set the rest the example.” This made | ®" answer, the small audience looked puzzled, 
the general smile. He got up and went out | When one lady relieved the embarrassment with 
at the door, and ordered his officers to let me | Mfinite tact, by saying. “Pray do not inter- 
go where I pleased, and not to interfere; then |‘UPt your examination till you have fully sat- 
turned and came in, I was then walking the | ified yourselves and your pupils.” The answer 
floor, and after a little discourse, the general | W4S 8!VeM SO politely and pleasantly that no 
said: “ Well stranger, there are a great many | °D€ could be offended ; but the hint was taken, 
: and the “examination” soon closed, to the 


of your sort of people in this State.” I an- d . ; 
ree “Yes, and | hope thou finds them an great relief of both pupils and audience. 
It was the discussion of this little occurrence 


honest, industrious, peaceful people; good in-|_ ..’ © an tlh d b 
habitants to populate and clear up a new coun-| With a young clergyman who chanced to be 
among the audience that gave rise to an an- 


try, and make it valuable.” He said: “ Yes, |‘ : : : 

they are an industrious, harmless people.” We | i™mated conversation concerning the propriety 

were both on our feet, I turned, and looked | 2%4 morality of polite lying. Several, includ- 
ing the minister, asserted that both politeness 


him full in the face, and spoke with some em- cae 
phasis: “General canst thou say that an honest, | 224 kindliness demand that we frequently say 
| that which we do not mean, admire that which 


a tet gountey il ~ pe we do not like, assent to that which we do not 
and then said: “No, and they shall have my agree, and, in many ways, speak and act lies 
protection, and you have the word of a general | 0 avoid wounding the feelings of others. One 
for it.” I then felt easy that all was done that | !@dy_ present, who immediately received the 
could be done. I had the same man’s word | S°briquet of “Puritan,” maintained that it is 
who had said: “No favor should be shown the | ®t gener vais to say all = ner bpp - te 
” ; : give an adverse opinion, unless it is positively 
— nner Grams: Sie emer te: geetent called for; nor to obtrude our likes and dislikes, 
nor express our unfavorable criticism; but we 
should seek to find something which we can 
honestly admire and praise in every one; all 
shams and subterfuges, all seemings, which are 
not realities, and, especially, all words spoken 
with intent to deceive, should be called, in plain 
Saxon, lies, and be so regarded, and no amount 
of kindliness of purpose can change their moral 
character. 

The writer listened to the discussion, and it 
seemed to her that this tampering with the 
divinest of attributes—truth—touched prin- 
ciples, and had results far beneath the frothy 
surface of conventionality, and accounted for 
many things which plain, honest observers see 
to deplore and condemn in the developments of 
our social life.—Zion’s Watchman. 


A Volume of Old Quaker Literature. 


Once in a while, a volume of seventeenth- 
century Quaker literature not yet to be found 
on the shelves of the Reference Library under 
the care of the Meeting for Sufferings comes 
to the light, and is, if possible, secured as a 
welcome addition to the most complete library 
of its kind in existence. 

Such a book is “The great cry of oppression, 
or a Brief Relation of some part of the suffer- 
ings of the people of God in scorn called Quakers, 
in Ireland for these eleven years, viz., from the 
beginning of 1671 until the end of 1681. Di- 
vided into two Heads. The first shewing what 
we have suffered upon the account of Tythes 
and Priests Maintenance, etc. The second 
sheweth what we have suffered for not Swear- 
ing, for meeting together to worship God, for 
not paying to the building and repairing of the 
Publick Worship-houses, and for not observing 
Holy days (so-called), ete.” 

The above quotation, which is a fair speci- 
men of the title of the seventeenth-century 
religious book or pamphlet, by no means ex- 
hausts the title-page. A reference is next 
made to a “testimony against taking and pay- 
ing of Tythes,” after which are quoted seven 
Scripture extracts, with the reference to chap- 
ter and verse in each case. 

The book, which bears no printer’s name, 
was printed in 1683, and was “ Written by one 
who in obedience to the Lord’s call is come out 
of Mistery Babylon, and is known by the name 
of William Stockdale.” From Joseph Smith’s 
catalogue we learn that William Stockdale was 
of Charlemont Meeting, in the North of Ireland, 
that he died. in Pennsylvania, the interment 
taking place at Philadelphia, the twenty-third 
of Seventh Month, 1693. From his preface 
and testimony against Tythes, he appears to be 
a man of some learning, familiar with “ divers 
Antient and Modern Writers,” as well as with 
the Scriptures. 

The value of the book depends upon the 
amount of information contained in it which is 
not to be found in Besse’s Sufferings. A cur- 
sory glance at the Irish index of the latter 
shows that many of William Stockdale’s suf- 
ferers are not named therein, or that the suf- 
ferings which he records are additional to those 
mentioned by Besse. It would be interesting 
to know whether Friends well versed in the 
history of Friends in Ireland are acquainted 
with this book, and can give information as to 
its use by writers on the subject. 

The sufferers mentioned are spread over 
three-quarters of the Irish counties, including 
“Ardmagh ” and “Catherlough,” and from them 
agricultural produce was usually taken. So 
we find the “Tithe-monger” took loads of 
“Hey,” car-loads of oats, so many stooks of 
wheat, barley, or oats, varied sometimes by a 
cow, pig, or bullock, garden produce, household 
utensils, such as a warming-pan and pewter 
dishes, shop goods, such as serge, French hats, 
leather, tobacco, and cheese, whilst not infre- 
quently the “ shop-box ” was visited and money 
abstracted therefrom. In all cases the value of 
the goods taken is stated, throwing some light 
on the worth of produce at the time. Thus in 
1671 fifteen stooks* of Wheat, thirteen of Bar- 


* A stook was probably twelve sheaves; in some cases 
so many stooks and so many sheaves are mentioned, e. g., 
“three stooks and nine sheaves of Pease.” 
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PARAFFIN FROM THE OIL WELLS OF ASSAM.— 

Paraffin wax candles and the extreme north- 

‘ eastern frontier of the Indian empire, declares 
the London Sketch, appear on first reflection 
to have but little connection with each other. 
The Digboi oil wells, however, situated in a re- 
mote corner of Assam, turn out, with their 
present small refinery and plant, 1,200 of these 
candles daily and should in the course of a few 
years, be capable of meeting any demand for 
oil and wax that is likely to arise. 

Recent drilling operations, indeed, afford 
conclusive evidence that the territory may be 
made to yield at least 500,000 gallons a month 
of petroleum of excellent quality. There are 

now four wells at Digboi. The spectacle of 
four jets spouting black oil to a height of 70 
feet supplies a striking picture of the resources 
of these wells. The oil falls into a natural 
reservoir, one end of which is artificially dam- 
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BAD books and bad plays give people a chance 
to commit in thought those sins which they 
dare not commit in deed. 
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ly, nineteen of Oats, and five loads of Hey are | extension planned, and to be completed in the | certain that we shall never get prophets, until 
declared to be worth Two Pounds and four shil- | next six or eight years, wholly by irrigation, is! we learn to listen, and we shall never get 


lings. 

lapriooumente and deeds of violence are 
sometimes mentioned, the latter occurring, es- | 
pecially in connection with proceedings against 
those who on principle kept their shops open 
on Christmas Day and Saints’ days. The shops 
were assailed with stones and dirt, and the 
owners threatened and assaulted. 

Amongst the many names that are to be 
found are those of Richardson, Webb, Wickliff, 
Faile, White, Hobson, Greer, Cuthbert Fether- 
stone, Samuel Strangman, John Haddock (Hay- 
dock), senior and junior, John Clibburne, of the 
Mote, Goodbody, Edmondson, Jacob, Fisher, 
Fennel, etc. 

Like many another old-time record, this little 
book well repays the curious reader for his 
pains. 





The Dam on the Nile. 


Work has been begun on the dam at Assouan, 
which the London Telegraph calls “the great- 
est work undertaken in Egypt since the founda- 
tion of the pyramids.” The site is at the first 
cataract of the Nile, which is a short distance 
up the river from Assouan. The cataract is 
rather a series of swift rapids than a waterfall, 
and the channel is broken by innumerable isl- 
ands, most of which are mere rocks. They 
will afford an excellent base for the dam, and 
a great part of the foundation can be put in 
dry. The dam itself will be a huge wall of 
granite, a mile and a quarter long, seventy-six 
feet high in places, and about forty feet wide 
at the top, along which a carriage road will 
run from bank to bank. The water will -be 
dammed back sixty-six feet above its present 
level, and for a distance of 144 miles above 
the dam. This artificial lake thus formed will 
have an area of about 670 square miles. On 
the western side there will be a chain of locks 
leading from the upper to the lower river, which 
will admit boats one hundred and fifty feet in 
length. When this work has been finished, 
Egypt will be free from the dangers of a “low 
Nile,” and about 600,000 acres will be added 
to the present cultivated area; and the whole 
of the 5,000,000 acres, a large portion of which 
is now under periodical irrigation, will be 
brought under constant cultivation. It is es- 
timated that the increase to annual products 
will amount to $83,000,000, and to annual rent 
to $26,000,000, and the increased value of land 
in Egypt will be more than $230,000,000. For, 
all this Egypt is not to pay anything until the 
dam, the locks, and the canals are completed. 
She will then be liable to the extent of $833,- 
330 per annum for thirty years. For this she 
will receive a work whose beneficial effect has 
been estimated to be worth not less than 
$400,000,000. This enterprise of so much 
promise is expected to be completed by the 
summer of 1903. 

A writer in the Century says: “The Egypt 
of the map shows more than 40,000 square 
miles, an expanse nearly seven times as great 
as New England; but the practical Egypt— 
that which produces crops and sustains life—is 
barely as large as the States of Vermont and 
Rhode Island taken together. This is the 


ribbon-like strip of alluvial land bordering the 
Nile, a few miles wide on each side and mea- 
The 


suring not more than 10,500 square miles. 


no less magnificent in conception than the 
rescuing from the Libyan and Arabian deserts 
of 2,500 square miles, or twice the area of 
Rhode Island. This will be exploitation in its 
truest sense, and its accomplishment will be a 
verification of the ancient saying that “ Egypt 
is the Nile and the Nile is Egypt.” 


The Gift of Listening to God. 
The following is reprinted at the suggestion of a valued 
correspondent. 


DeaF children are always dumb. It is not 
possible for a child to speak human. language 
until he has heard it spoken. We speak be- 
cause we have heard. The same law is true in 
spiritual things. It is not possible to com- 
municate until we have heard. The great voices 
that “cry” to our generation, or to any other 
generation, the men that are reaching the ears 
and the hearts of the people, the message- 
bearers of our time, or any other time, must 
first have listened and heard. The word 
“prophet” means one who “speaks for” God. 
A prophet is dumb until he hears God; he opens 
his lips only when he hears. 

These are very old truths, and probably every- 
body agrees that they are true in the abstract, 
but yet they are very much ignored and neg- 
lected in fact. It seems to us that one of the 
supreme gifts conferred upon man is the gift 
of listening to God, but it is a gift which is 
sadly neglected, and through this neglect the 
spiritual life of the individual and of the church 
suffers loss. 

There has been among Friends a strong re- 
action from “silent meetings” because they 
proved lifeless and profitless to most persons. 
They seemed dead and formal to all but an 
elect few, and meetings where there were no 
vital messages slowly diminished until they 
ceased to be. The result was that the pendu- 
lum swung to the opposite extreme, as so often 
happens, and silence became “a byword and a 
hissing,” and a synonym for deadness and con- 
servatism. Then, too, there was a practical 
difficulty. The times of silence gave occasion 
for all the unbalanced and undesirable speakers 
“to free their minds” at the expense of the 
patient congregation. The easy remedy seemed 
to be to have the time “filled” either with 
singing or with “profitable speaking.” The 
result is that “the meeting for worship” which 
our fathers knew is going out of existence, and 
in its place we are getting “preaching meet- 
ings,” “prayer meetings,” praise meetings,” 
and “testimony meetings.” The great fact 
remains that there is no greater gift than the 
gift of listening to God, and that there is no 
greater spiritual power than that which comes 
when a whole congregation is fused and melted 
in silent waiting and soul worship before the 
living God, when God’s presence can be felt 
and His voice heard so distinctly that no 
audible words are needed. 

There is nothing the Christian Church more 
needs than such living, convincing worship, and 
such times of holy hush before the Father of 
spirits, but it is apparently becoming a “lost 
gift,” and there are many Friends who do not 
believe there is anything in silence. Of course 
there is not anything in empty silence, nor is 
there anything in empty speaking, but it is 









| mighty, convincing messages which make the 
congregation vibrate like “ harps of God” until 
we learn to worship together in living silence. 
—American Friend. 


SS — 


It takes a steady hand to hold a cup full of 
blessings. 


—- eo 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Eliza H. Varney, within the hour of her return 
from her visit to the Dukhobors in the far West, 
proceeded to her Monthly Meeting at Bloomfield, 
Canada, where she laid before her friends a con- 
cern for some time dwelt under to visit in Gospel 
love the meetings and members in California and 
along the Pacific coast. This received the approval 
of the meeting, and on the 8th instant of her Quar- 
terly Meeting also, held at Athens. 


Accordingly 
she is released for this distant service. 





Notes from Others. 

What is said to be the “only Christian daily 
newspaper in the world” is to be found in Montreal, 
where it was established over half a century before 
the author of “In His Steps” pained the imaginary 
difficulties of such a journal. The paper, the Mon- 
treal Witness, has been in existence fifty-four years, 
and has a constituency of two hundred thousand 
readers. It has from the first refused advertise- 
ments of strong drink, tobacco, theatres and quack 
medicines, and thus sacrifices at least fifty thous- 
and dollars a year. 


And yet it is a splendid suc- 
Ex. 


cess. 


Recent excavations have brought to light the 
letters of the great King Khammurabi, who lived 
about 2300 B. c., and claimed for himself the title 
of the “‘ Builder of the Empire,” of Babylonia. 

They are the oldest letters in the world, and are 
inscribed on clay tablets three inches long by two 
wide. Some forty-six of these were addressed to a 
petty ruler of the city of Larsa, and belong to the 
period assigned to the migration of Abram. 

The king gives orders about bringing the local 
divinities into the city before his arrival and after 
that was proved obnoxious to the natives, he ordered 
them restored to their former shrines, also direct- 
ing the movement of his battalions. To the stu- 
dent of Biblical history, these early records are of 
great importance. 





One evening, a short time ago, a society in Jeffer- 
son needed a gallon of cream. The committee 
called up by telephone the proprietors of a milk 
farm two miles north of the town, and asked if 
they could furnish it. The reply was that they 
could as soon as milking was done. In thirty min- 
utes from the time the call was made the cream 
was delivered. 

The milk had been drawn from the cow, put into 
a separator, the cream extracted and sent to town 
by a man on a bicycle. 

A few years ago the committee would have had 
to send a boy in the afternoon, “ yesterday’s milk ” 
would have had to be skimmed, and if the boy had 
not treed too many chipmunks on the way, he 
might have got back in time for the festival.— 
Ashtabula Sentinel. 

Each of the early Christian communities, says 
the Bishop of Hereford, of the English Established 
Church, was simply a Christian brotherhood, its 

| government democratic in life and spirit. The 
| words in the twentieth chapter of John on the re- 
| mission of sins were addressed to the whole body of 
disciples, not the apostles only, and that might, as 
he believed, include women as well as men. Again, 
it was the whole body of believers upon whose judg- 
ment depended the critical decision recorded in the 
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fifteenth of Acts. Further, in those early com- 
munities, in the language of such letters as those 
of the Apostle Paul, they had abundant evidence, 
said the bishop, that the organization of the Chris- 
tian ministration was not what it was to-day; that 
there was no distinct separation between the clergy 
and the laity, that there was no order holding 
clerical offices, but there was the equal call of God 
to all alike to perform some spiritual function, 
some one and some another, according to the gift 
and the calling. Apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
overseers or bishops, presbyters, deacons, pastors, 
teachers, ministers, helpers, interpreters, stewards, 
were not separate bodies of men in the Church so 
much as men endowed with special gifts and per- 
forming special functions. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteD States.—The total wealth of the United States 
will be nearly $100,000,000,000 when the next century be- 
gins, and since the country has grown so rich we have be- 
come one of the first among nations that seek investment 
in foreign lands. 

For the quarter ending Ninth Month 30th last, the in- 
crease over the corresponding quarter last year in the is- 
sue of postage stamps, stamped envelopes and postal 
cards amounted to almost 14 per cent. 

W. F. Menninger, of Chicago, in an address in New 
York City to the Convention of the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance, said: “There are six hundred churches and 
seven thousand saloons in Chicago. You could stand in 
front of almost any one of those churches and throw a 
stone through the window of the apartments of some dis- 
orderly woman. Out of two million persons in that city 
only 186,000 ever step foot inside of a church. And 
those who go to church go only on Sunday, and they get 
a mighty small dose then. I happened to be at the ser- 
vice in one fashionable church recently, and the pastor 
apologized for preaching so long. I timed him, and the 
sermon took exactly twenty-two minutes. Yet all the 
great preachers and professors go to Chicago, and we 
have lots of silver tongued pulpit orators of our own. I 
think some of them must have tongues of gold, they cost 
so much.” 

Nearly 2,000,000 copies of the Bible were printed in 
New York last year. 

The Navy Medical Department has secured an allotment 
of $10,000 for a hospital and dispensary at Guam. It 
appears from the report of the naval commandant that 
with 8000 people on the island there is not a single physi- 
cian, and there are no medical stores outside of the ship's 
surgeons and supplies. 

The Navy Department explains the great number of 
desertions in the navy by asserting that many of the men 
think they enlisted for the war only and are entitled to 
their discharge. Failing in this, they desert. 

President McKinley has announced, through the State 
Department, a policy of neutrality on the part of the 
United States, in the South African War, and no move 
will be made for an attempt to mediate between the bel- 
ligerants. 

Canadian concessions of a temporary character made 
at London’on the Alaskan boundary dispute will avert 
friction with the United States until the subject can be 
finally disposed of. 

The Dismal Swamp Canal was re-opened to traffic on 
the 14th inst., a special inspection fleet going from Nor- 
folk to Elizabeth City. The new waterway enables all 
light draft shipping to take the inland channel and avoid 
the dreaded Diamond Shoals. 

The recent proposition to undertake the raising of cat- 
tle on a somewhat large scale in Eastern Maine has 
aroused the oldest inhabitants to say that many years 
ago large herds of cattle and sheep were raised there, 
but the tracts of land thus occupied were given up to the 
raising of blueberries. The canning of these berries has 
been carried on somewhat extensively in Maine in recent 
years. 

” More than 400,000 acres of land are still open to home- 
steading or pre-emption in Missouri. 

The timber on 30,000 acres of hardwood at Alboma, 
W. Va., is about to be cut at the rate of 35,000 feet per 
day. It is estimated that five years will be spent in fin- 
ishing the tract. 

One of the Buffalo papers runs its entire plant by elec- 
tricity furnished from Niagara Falls. 

Professor Campbell, through the great telescope at the 
Lick observatory, claims to have ascertained that Polaris, 
popularly known as the North Star, is really a triple sys- 
tem. Two of the bodies in this system revolve around 
each other in a period of four days, and at the same time 
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move in a much wider sweep around the third body. The 
separate bodies which compose the system cannot be seen 
with the telescope, nor is it likely that they ever will be 
seen with an instrument. Their existence is determined 
by the spectroscope. 

General Otis cables on the 10th inst., that Schwan’'s 
movement south of Manila was very successful, inflicting 
heavy loss on the insurgents. He reports their casualties 
at 200 killed and 400 wounded. : 

There were 382 deaths in this city last week, which is 
46 less than the previous week and 51 more than the cor- 
responding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 194 were 
males and 188 females: 51 died of consumption ; 41 of 
heart diseases ; 18 of nephritis ; 17 of diphtheria; 17 of 
marasmus ; 15 of pneumonia ; 15 of apoplexy; 13 of con- 
vulsions ; 12 of inflammation of the brain; 11 of old age; 
11 of debility; 10 from casualties; 9 of cholera infantum; 
9 of typhoid fever; 9 of inanition; 9 of Bright's disease and 
8 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, reg., 111 a 
1114; coupon, 112 a 113; new 4’s, 1294 a 130; 5's, 
1114 a 112; 3’s reg., 1074 a 1072, coupon, 108 a 1083. 

CoTTON was quiet but firm on a basis of 7$c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.20 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60. Rye FLour.— $3.50 per barrel 
for choice Pennsylvania. BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—$2.50 a 
$2.60 per 100 pounds for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 724 a 734c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39 a 393c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 32c. 

Beer CaTTLe.—Extra, 5fa 64c.; good, 54 a 54c.; me- 
dium, 43? a5c.; com., 4 a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 44 a 4$c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 34 a 3$c.; common, 2 a 3}c.; lambs, 44 a 5éc. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 63 a 7c.; others, 64 a 63c. 

FoREIGN.—An agreement has been entered into with 
Portugal for the cession of Delagoa Bay, and the adjoining 
territory and railway, to Great Britian for the sum of 
£8,000,000 sterling. The harbor of Delagoa Bay is re- 
garded as the best in South Africa, and the significance of 
its acquisition at the present time will be apparent to 
everybody. It is of vast extent, being seventy-eight miles 
long by twenty broad. Apart from the shifting bar of 
sand, which is common to nearly all South African ports, 
the largest vessels can enter it without difficulty. 

The British reply to Kruger was that England declined 
to discuss the ultimatum. The European agency of the 
South African Republic has given official notice that war 
exists between the Transvaal and Great Britain. Martial 
law has been proclaimed at Pretoria and British residents 
given eight days to leave the city. 

The first gun fired in the South African war is reported 
as having occurred on the 13th inst., on the Transvaal 
border, when the Boers attacked a British armored train, 
killing fifteen soldiers and making prisoners of the train 
crew. On the 14th, another British armored train carry- 
ing telegraph operators was destroyed by the Boers, and 
a hospital train was derailed and narrowly escaped capture. 
The Boers more recently massed around Kimberley, and 
the invading and defending forces are said to be about 
equal. The siege may be a long one. An attack is said 
to be in progress on Vreyburg. 

Great Britain is credited with using 1,700,000,000,000 
matches annually. 

Belgium has the largest amount of railroad in compari- 
son with its total area, the amount being 32.2 miles to 
each square mile of area. 

A singular and interesting discovery has been made at 
Borbolya, in Hungary, where the remains of an unusually 
large antediluvian animal have been unearthed, which a 
Hungarian savant pronounces to be larger than anything 
of the kind previously found in Europe. According to 
this authority the animal is a whale, eight metres long. 

The Sultan of Turkey has been the means of establishing 
50,000 schools throughout the Empire, not only for boys, 
but for girls also—a striking departure from the tradi- 
tional usage of his race. 

In India there is more wealth than in any country in 
the world. Gold, fabrics, jewels and spices for ages have 
been produced and found in this land. One of the Indian 
Princes owned jewels valued at $15,000,000. 

An epidemic in Japan has killed 12,000 persons. 


Steamer advices from Japan in San Francisco say that 
a fire at Hakodate resulted in the destruction of nearly | $10; W. P. B. $100; H. W. S. 


3,000 houses. As it is a town of 30,000 inhabitants, this 
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A nine year old boy has been selected for the throne of 
China by the Empress Dowager. 

A despatch received Tenth Month 12th in Amsterdam, 
to the Handelsblad from Batavia, capital of the Nether. 
lands, Indies, Java, says that a violent earthquake hag 
visited the south side of the Island of Ceram, next to the 
largest of the Moluccas, between Booroo and Papua, com- 
pletely destroying the town of Amhei and killing, it is 
estimated, some four thousand people; as well as injuring 
some five hundred. The details of the disaster have not 
yet been obtained. 

A despatch dated Caracas, Tenth Month 13th, says: 
“The armistice between the Government troops and the 
insurgents has been extended until Saturday. It is, as- 
serted, on reliable authority, that President Andrade will 
meet the insurgent commander, General Cipriano Castro.” 

The people of Peru are called “ Peruanos,” the people 
of Chile are called “ Chillanos,” those of Guatemala are 
known as “Guatemaltecos,” those of Bolivia are “ Bolivi- 
anos,” and those of Uruguay are “Orientals.” A ranch 
or plantation in Peru is a hacienda, in Venezuela it isa 
hatos, in Argentine Republic an estancia; in Chile a 
rancho; in Uruguay a finca, and the proprietors are called 
haciendados, hatoras, estanciaros, rancheros and fincaros 
respectively. 

American capitalists have invaded the Canadian iron 
country and organized a company which will control the 
iron, steel, coal and limestone output of Newfoundland, 
together with the Cape Breton coal fields and the Sydney 
limestone quarries. 


NOTICES. 
A YounG woman Friend with experience desires a situa- 
tion as housekeeper. Address H. T., Office of THE FRIEND. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.-—The General Committee 
wiil meet on the 20th instant, at 10.30 a.m. The Com- 
mittee on Instruction meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 

Wa. Evans, Clerk. 


Tue House or INDUSTRY has removed from 112 N. 
Seventh St. to the southeast corner of Seventh and Race 
Streets, where it hopes to open by the early part of 
Twelfth Month. 


Bible Association of Friends in America. 

The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be 
held in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 140 
N. Sixteenth St., on Foarth-day, Eleventh Month Ist, 1899, 
at 8 o’clock, P.M. Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend. ELTON B. GirrorD, Sec’y. 


WESTTOWN BoarDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., and 2.53 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare on regular trips, 15 cents, on special trips, 25 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 85. Epw. G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila — 
The recent additions on the subject of education include 
the following books: 

Biow, S. E.—Letters to a Mother. ‘ 

CLAGHORN, K. H.—College Training for Women. 

FROEBEL, F.—Education by Development. 

Harris, W. T.—Psychologic Foundations of Education. 

HINSDALE, B. A.—Teaching the Language-Arts. 

James, William—Principles of Psychology. 

Lapp, G. T.—Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. 

Lapp, G. T.—Primer of Psychology. 

MARTINEAU, Harriet—Household Education. 

PREYER, W.—Development of the Intellect. 

Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M., and 3 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 





Receipts for Fund in Aid of Dukhobortsi to 
Tenth Month 17th. 


Cash per G. J. S. $1; J. G. McC. $25; G.G. W. $100; 
C. L. R. $10; W. C. C. and wife $15; C. sisters $10; A. 
E. F. $5; W.1. $5; E.R. EB. $15; J. P. J. $5; A. and 
M. N. $20; G.J.S. $100; R. S. $16; G. R. $30; P.G. 
$3; E.G. $2; R. C. $25; P. A. T. $100; E. M. $12; Dr. 
W. E. $5; C. Bros. $200; T. E. R. $5; W. T. M. $25; C. 
T. T. $10; H. & E.R. E. $10; B. B., Iowa, $5; J. G. A. 
$15; J. M. B. $5; C. W. 
G. S. H. $25; J. J. $30; E. P.S. $5; A. A. M. $1; 


25 ; 
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means the wiping out of about one-fourth of them. Within | J. H. M. $5; J. W. L. $15; S. B. L. $2; T.S.D. $10; L. 


a little more than a month three great fires, in Yokohama, 
Toyama and Hakodate, have destroyed upwards of 11,000 
This has led to a serious discussion as to whether 
the time has not come for an entirely different style of 


houses. 


architecture. 


B. $25. : 
Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8. Front St. Phila 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 






